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"Lest we forget" — there is a fundamental difference between a 
teacher of literature and a teacher by literature, or better, through 
literature. The modern university specialist in literature strongly 
inclines toward being merely a teacher — a scientific teacher — of 
literature. To him as a student, literature is his oyster. This he 
hopes to pry open; from this he expects to extract pearls of scien- 
tific knowledge, regardless of consequences to himself — and perhaps 
the oyster. And if he cannot find a way in, there is always the shell 
to keep him busy, or the barnacles on the shell. Or, he may dive 
down into the ooze where oysters grow, may subspecialize at the 
bottom in sources and origins, and may come to the surface only 
long enough to read a scholarly paper or to negotiate with a publish- 
ing house concerning an annotated edition of a literary masterpiece. 
In short, his aim is work-centered. And it remains so when he 
teaches. He is likely to take for granted that his students have al- 
ready reached a high degree of self -development through the assimi- 
lation of succulent classics and are now prepared to start in with 
the processes and methods that will enable them to become problem 

1 An address before the English Section of the California Teachers' Association, 
Southern Division, at Los Angeles, December 21, 1914; first printed in the University 
of California Chronicle. 
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solvers, investigators, oyster-openers like himself. Their aim, too, 
he expects, will become increasingly work-centered. They are to 
become more and more servants of a cause, i.e., the mastery of 
literature in a rational, methodical, scientific way. This 1 cause is 
the end; the student is a means, as Roosevelt was recently a means 
to an end, the end in his case being the exploration of a tributary 
of the Amazon. 

Now, this professional attitude and procedure is perfectly legiti- 
mate — in a university. If the professor and his students of literature 
could catch a poet, could take him to a laboratory, could there make 
him roll his eyes in a fine frenzy and produce a perfect love lyric, 
only the extreme anti-vivisectionists would have reason to com- 
plain. It is the special business of the university to turn out schol- 
ars, i.e., men and women who are their own authorities in the 
subjects of their devotion. And those looking forward to teaching 
in high schools need this university apprenticeship period in order 
that they may become sure-footed in scholarship. If they are inter- 
ested in literature they must be expected to become students of 
literature. Nor are the scientific study and the loving appreciation 
of literature mutually exclusive. 

But there is serious mischief afoot at once if the university- 
trained high-school or college teacher is not born again and so 
become a new creature. High-school teachers presumably con- 
tinue to remain students of subjects; but woe if they insist on 
being teachers of subjects as the university specialists are teachers 
of subjects! Their aim is rightly not work-centered but man- 
centered. They are not expected to teach subjects but adolescent 
boys and girls. You are not teachers of literature but teachers of 
John and Mary, of Jack and Jill. The end sought is their self- 
development as individuals and as members of society. And this 
process you want to start and further by means and methods that 
will make it continuous to the close of three score and ten or four 
score years. The same boys and girls that other teachers minister 
unto with mathematics or with Latin or with history you want to 
minister unto with literature. The boys and girls are the same, the 
aim in teaching them is the same; the differences lie in the kinds 
and directions of self-development that the various types of educa- 
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tional food and exercise can be made to call forth. One type of 
food and exercise on the educational bill of fare is called literature. 
This you are expected to administer in such a way that the corre- 
sponding type of growth may follow. Literature is your educational 
means. It is your duty and privilege to teach boys and girls through 
literature. 

Now, as the scholar becomes converted into the teacher, he 
realizes that what he can do to and for his boys and girls with 
literature is determined for him, first of all, by the essential nature 
of literary art. A word or two will make clear what I mean. The 
Sistine Madonna may be looked at with the eyes of the mathema- 
tician, the physicist, the chemist, the physiologist, the engineer, 
the preacher, the merchant, the dealer in canvases, the dealer in 
paints and oils, etc. A dog would smell of it in order to see whether 
it was something good to eat. But suppose you look at it with 
the eyes demanded by its fundamental character. Your mind 
forms an image. This image corresponds roughly to an image 
Raphael had in his mind. He has given it expression; he has 
uttered it by arranging pigments in a certain way. What did this 
image stand for ? Raphael's conception of the human mother of 
the Son of God. And this conception was a selection and com- 
bination of his experience as an Italian of the fifteenth century, as 
a man, as a painter, as a Catholic Christian of his time. What he 
saw and felt a woman to be at her greatest and holiest had assumed 
the shape of a vision, a vision to be externalized and fixed in color 
by the skill of his hands. The value or worth of the picture lies 
therefore in two things: first, the technical perfection with which 
the inner vision has been transferred to canvas; secondly, the 
degree of significance or truth that his interpretation of woman- 
hood has. And so the bed-rock fact appears that the Sistine Ma- 
donna is an expression of selected human experience, both the 
selection and the expression, however, being controlled not by the 
laws of reason but by the laws of aesthetic expressiveness. Exactly 
the same thing is true of literature. The bed-rock fact — the Alpha 
and Omega of the teacher — is that literature is a record and inter- 
pretation of human experience, the medium being language and the 
method that of all art. Moreover, no experience is excluded, 
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provided it can be shown to be meaningful and can be adequately 
symbolized by words. For example: 

The year's at the spring, 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hill-side's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world. 

I have called the insight that literature is an expression of, 
human experience, the expression being an inseparable part of that 
experience, the Alpha and Omega of the teacher. The teacher who 
has it and has made it the "hot spot of his consciousness" has got 
hold of the organizing principle of all of his endeavor with and for 
his boys and girls. Then he knows that his central function 
is, not to fill empty tanks with knowledge, not to ape the 
university professor, nor to instruct in the catechism of literary 
art; not to conduct exercises in rhetorical cookbooks and literary 
linguistics, nor even to create a love of literature, but to 
assist the pupils in experiencing vicariously the human experience 
represented by literature, so that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly. Hence the core of his and their activities is 
interpretation, which means essentially the re-thinking, the re- 
feeling, the re-imagining of literature, in ways analogous to those 
by which it was produced. Inseparable from this process of intel- 
lectual, emotional, imaginative re-creation, and hence assimilation, 
is the supplementary one of learning to discriminate between the 
great experience and the little experience, between deep insights 
and shallow views, between the sane and the morbid, between 
noble ideals and misleading will-o'-the-wisps, between true feeling 
and maudlin sentiment, between high degrees and low degrees of 
literary excellence, and so forth. In other words, it is the teacher's 
business to see to it that as his boys and girls widen and deepen 
their experience through literature, they do so as intelligently, as 
thoughtfully, as judicially as their stage of growth permits. Now, 
all this thoughtful re-creation and assimilation of literature may 
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call for many-sided effort and incidental discipline. Sentences may 
have to be parsed before they will yield their meaning; paragraphs, 
stanzas, whole books may have to be analyzed in order to discover 
the thought that shaped them; names and notes and biographical 
data may have to be resorted to for the purpose of promoting 
understanding; knowledge of the present and the past may have 
to be drawn on before a book can come to life in the minds and 
hearts of the pupils; but, throughout, the life and growth of the 
pupils is the focus of interest; all these things are correlated with 
reference to their advancing experience; they are from beginning 
to end the true correlation center; the professional aims of the 
student of literature, of the literary critic, of the historian of 
literature are excluded. 

But what may we hope will be the difference in the pupils after 
thus taking literature as educational means ? In what directions do 
we expect them to have grown ? May we not hope: (1) that their 
emotional life has undergone a change in two ways: primitive 
modes of feeling have become refined and new modes of feeling 
have been acquired; (2) that they have developed a literary sense 
and have grown fond of one or the other poet or prophet, one or 
the other sage or seer, of the race, thereby getting access to a new 
source of noble enjoyment; (3) that they have enlarged their out- 
look over human experience and have gained viewpoints from 
which they may "see life steadily and see it whole"; (4) that they 
have formed ideals of individual and social conduct; (5) that 
they have gained greatly in efficiency, that is, in power and skill to 
express themselves, to body forth the inner life in word and deed ? 

It would be a very fond delusion, of course, to expect that all 
boys and girls will gain in all of these directions equally. In fact, 
the teacher will escape disappointment if he will distinguish at 
least three types of mind and temperament: the knowledge or 
scientific type, the contemplative or artistic type, the active or 
executive type. The woman teacher especially needs to be on her 
guard lest the boys are not appealed to on the intellectual side or 
on the side of their nascent ambition to do and to dare something 
very concretely and robustly virile in the days of their manhood. 
Fortunately, there are many sides to literature, so that it may be 
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approached in various ways without abusing or perverting its 
character. In the hand of a skilful teacher, who is thoroughly alive 
to the fact that literature is a record and interpretation of human 
experience in an art form, literature can be made to furnish food 
and exercise for most varieties of boys and girls, even in the case 
of a book that appeals primarily to one variety only. 

I said a while ago that what the teacher can do for his boys and 
girls with literature is determined for him, first of all, by the essen- 
tial nature of literary art. By this time I think we see that the 
second and greater factor is adolescent youth. But if we reflect 
on the educational needs of adolescent youth we can't help but 
distinguish between present individual needs and future collective 
needs. Sooner or later our boys and girls, along with their contem- 
poraries, will be the ruling generation for a time. As such they will 
be the keepers of the nation's treasure-house of literature. On 
them will depend whether the creations of master-spirits shall be in 
cold storage or in vivifying use the nation over. They will deter- 
mine whether a high grade or a low grade of books will be "best 
sellers." On them will depend the general level of taste, of thought, 
of judgment, of ideals of life. It will be their understanding, their 
sympathy, their appreciation, their aspirations that will determine 
whether our literary heritage will be added to, for ordinarily the 
creative genius does not thrive in isolation. To be at his best he 
needs the spiritual assistance of his fellows. Here we reach a point 
where the true interests of each boy and girl and the interest of a 
progressive society coincide. By reproducing within themselves 
and assimilating "the best that has been thought and said in the 
world," boys and girls are enabled to grow to full stature as truly 
human beings; the literary capital of the race is kept in nation- 
wide circulation; the conditions are created for increasing it indefi- 
nitely through the brightest and best. 

These considerations obviously establish the first educational 
principle of selection. In view of present and future needs, indi- 
vidual and collective, you and I may not choose for reading and 
interpretation what you and I happen to prefer individually. Nor 
can John and Mary and Jack and Jill, with their limited outlook 
and adolescent capriciousness, be allowed to devise a program. 
The first candidates for choice will always have to be the greater 
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and lesser masterpieces, the books that represent the highlands 
and peaks of human experience in content and expression. As 
guides, philosophers, and friends of the youth of today, which will 
be the adult nation tomorrow, we should prove faithless to our 
trust if we did not, first of all, resort to creations that best reveal 
the true and the beautiful and the ethical aspects of conduct. But 
far be it from me to even suggest that the application of this 
educational principle would justify the presence of every piece of 
prose and poetry on the traditional program. On the contrary, it 
is not unlikely that much that is now offered or prescribed would 
be eliminated on the ground that merely historical or professional, 
technical or antiquarian, considerations have governed the selection. 

But the classics or other kinds of books are to become useful in 
our work as teachers. Accordingly we must choose with reference 
to the apperceptive powers of our pupils. This is the second 
educational principle of choice. Not only must the general charac- 
teristics of adolescence be taken into account and the varieties of 
temperament or types of mind; adaptation must be made also to 
the fact that our boys and girls are of the West, western, and are 
growing up into manhood and womanhood in a material and spir- 
itual environment different from that of Massachusetts, for example. 
The vicarious experience gained through literature is life-giving and 
growth-promoting in a high degree only if it springs from and is 
related to actual experience. That each book should be irresistibly 
attractive to our classes, at sight, is not to be accepted as a criterion. 
Else what are we teachers for ? Is it not our business to awaken as 
many interests as possible and even to enforce marches through 
desert places ? Of course, there must be an oasis at the end of the 
route, such as will amply repay the pupils for their efforts; and 
they must be helped to glimpses of it as they plod along, lest they 
cease to believe it exists. 

Here a third principle of choice comes into view. St. Paul's 
advice to think on whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report is a sound educational precept. It must 
be admitted, of course, that many masterpieces may be found in 
the past that are always modern, and perhaps always will be, as 
long as the fundamentals of human nature and life are unchanged. 
On the other hand, it is more than likely that most of the literature 
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produced at the present day will be dead beyond resurrection by 
the time our boys and girls will be mature men and women, so that 
with a program culled from it alone we could not possibly expect 
to secure the educational results hoped for. The fact remains, 
however, that the voices of the present are listened to eagerly; 
also the further fact that they carry helpful messages, messages 
through which youth is enabled to interpret the signs of the times 
and to work out its own adjustments to coming events. Further- 
more, few of our pupils will, after leaving school, read anything 
but the literature of their day, and, therefore, they should have 
specific preparation for self-guidance. 

Here a corollary naturally suggests itself that must seem wicked 
to the hard-and-fast apostles of art for art's sake, while those who 
are convinced that literature exists for life's sake will heartily 
concur. Make abundant auxiliary use of books that may have no 
claim to being classed with fine art but that are eye-opening, 
imagination-stirring, socializing records and interpretations of 
advancing thought in the realm of science, of politics, of social life 
in general. They exhibit the new arising out of the old; they raise 
the curtain on the drama in which our boys and girls will soon be 
actors; they offer a wealth of suggestions as to the worthy r61es 
men and women may play in the world and as to the qualifications 
necessary to real success on a character basis. They are auxiliary 
books in a course in literature because they bring the pupils in 
contact with the raw material of human experience out of which 
the literary "makers" shape their lyrics, dramas, epics, their short 
stories, essays, and orations. And so they are needed if the genera- 
tion now in the making is to understand and appreciate its own 
literary spokesmen and their messages. 

One last word. The practical applications of the foregoing 
thoughts concerning aims, principles, and problems must be made, 
not by the university professor, but by the high-school teachers, 
who, as students, thinkers, scholars, can view life and literature as 
if from a lofty prospect tower, or perhaps aeroplane, but who as 
teachers are in daily touch with boys and girls and the old folks 
at home, and who with them and for them are practicing the art of 
using literature as educational means. 



